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THE BEE’S CHOICE. 





By Maglyn Dupree. 





A thistle by the roadside stood 
With therny leaf and dusty bloom. 

The very weeds that round it grew 
Drew back to give the thistle room. 


No passerby but looked askance 
And caught the glint of bristling 
leaf, 
But missed the bloom the thistle held 
Atop her thornset, dusty sheaf. 


A bee came buzzing down the road 
On honeyed mission gravely bent, 

And scented on the passing breeze 
The perfume by the thistle lent. 


But searching only for the store 

Of sweetness hid within her heart, 
He missed the thistle’s thornset leaf 

That held the power to sting and 

smart. 

—The Nautilus. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
NOTICE. 

It is proposed by Florence Kelley to 
amend Section 1 of Article 4 of the 
Constitution of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association so that 
it shali read: “The officers of this 
Association shall be a president, two 
vice-presidents, a recording secretary, 
a corresponding secretary, a treasurer 
and two auditors.’ This amendment 
will come up to be voted on at the 
next National Convention. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The woman suffrage question 
coming to the boiling point in an ex- 
traordinarily large number of countries 
at the same time. A telegram from 
Vienna, dated July 23, says: “A meet- 
ing of women at Kloubocep, in North- 
ern Bohemia, to protest against wo- 
man suffrage, was broken up today by 
Socialists. The women fought the 
men, who tried to stop their meeting, 
and the Socialists resorted to the use 
of revolvers. Twenty persons, includ- 
ing several women, were wounded.” 
Our readers will do well to postpone 
giving credit to this unlikely tale un- 
til further particulars are received. 


is 





From Cape Colony, South Africa, 
Mrs. Ina Abbott writes to the Union- 
Signal: 

“Women in Cape Colony have muni- 
cipal and school board franchise. They 
vote for both, on a property qualifica- 
tion, and some were actually elected 
for the school board. Our liquor laws 
also state ‘Any person’ may object in 
writing or personally, at the Licensing 
Court, held in their residential dis- 
trict, to the granting or renewal of any 
license. I do not know of any woman 
ever speaking, but we do object by 
writing petitions and signing them.” 





“Two or more members of a family 
are often possessed of the same writ- 
ing habit,” observes the Critic. Two 
Thurstons, two Wards, and two Lees, 
are husbands and wives who share 
the habit and taste for literary com- 
position. In the good time coming, 
when “family suffrage” becomes estab- 
lished, husbands and wives, mothers 
and sons, and fathers and daughters 
will often co-operate in _ political 
opinions and activities. 





Until this year one woman only has 
through the ordeal required of 
competitors for the Prix de Rome, 
Mademoiselle Helene Henry, who, in 
14, obtained a second prize in the 
musical section. This year Made- 
moiselle Heuvelmans, a young woman 
of 24, been admitted, the sixth 
among ten, to the loge of the competi- 
tors for the Prix de Rome, in the sec- 
tion of sculpture. She has studied at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and since 
1903 in the studio of the sculptor Mar- 
queste, where she obtained, among 
other prizes and distinctions, on March 
19 last, the first medal of the half- 
yearly competition, which has exempt- 
ed her from the first trial for the Ro- 
man competition. 


gone 


has 





At the east, where women outnumber 
men, the supply ot women for school 
teachers exceeds the demand, but in 
the northwest, where men outnumber 
women, the pressure put upon women 
to persuade them to marry is so great 
that it is hard to secure enough of 
them to teach school. When school 
opens in the fall in Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota, it is said that there 
will be a shortage of 1000 teachers. 
Prof. H. F. Griffin of Omaha says the 
teachers are getting married at a rate 
unknown to him in his twenty-eight 
years of experience. Prof. J. L. Me- 
Grien, superintendent of public in- 
struction of Nebraska, says: “We have 
a demand for more than 106 
teachers in various parts of the State, 
and our want list is growing.” John 
F. Riggs, superintendent of public 
struction for Iowa, says: “From re- 
ports I have received from county su- 
perintendents, I would place the total 
shortage for the State at 400 


now 


in- 


about 








country positions,” Those Kastern 
men who complain that women are 
crowding them out of the schools 
should go West. 

THE CROWING HEN. 
A Kentucky editor says: “There 


must be some similarity between the 
woman who wants to vote and the hen 
who wants to crow.” 

From the beginning of the suffrage 
movement, preachers and editors have 
heen likening us suffragists to crowing 
hens. And who ougut to know about 
this matter, if not the preachers and 
the editors? 

But, stupid mortal that I am, I 
have never been able to see the slight- 
est resemblance between the suffrage 
woman and the crowing hen. 

In the first place, there is no simi- 
larity between voting and crowing. 
Crowing seems to be an utterly use- 
less act, even on the part of the fowl 
that performs it. The hen clucks to 
eall her brood together; she cackles to 
announce that she has laid an egg. 
Her male companion crows, apparent- 
ly, Just to make a noise, and nature is 
rigit in withholding from hens the 
ability to crow. But voting is a use- 
ful act. It is the crowning right of 
citizenship, and, as men and women 
alike are citizens, nature has given to 
both the mental and physical ability 
to vote. A vote is the expression of 
an opinion. Women are capable of 
forming opinions. The physical act of 
voting is as easy for a woman as for 
aman. It is hard for a hen to crow, 
but it is as easy for a woman to vote 
as it is for her to mail a letter. Asa 
matter of fact, over a million women 
in various parts of the world are exer- 
cising the right of suffrage as intelli- 
gently and easily as men; but I never 
saw a hen that could do any more 
than feebly imitate the crow of her 
companion. 


Where, where is the likeness be- 


tween the hen that crows and the 
woman who votes? 
In Kentucky, this editor’s own 


State, the suffrage women do not vote 
at all. They only ask occasionally for 


the right to vote, and, while waiting 
patiently for the coming of tuis right, 
they have done a world of good work 
in abolishing unjust laws and estab- 





lishing better conditions 
women and men. They have obtained 
for the married woman the right to 
make a will, the right to collect and 
spend her own wages, the right to 
manage her own property, to buy and 
sell and collect rents just as a single 
woman does, and the right to a just 
share in her husband's estate. 

Is there anything in this to suggest 
the crowing hen? Did you ever know 
a hen that was interested in property 
rights for married women? 

Again, these women have secured 
for girls the highest educational ad- 
vantages, by opening to them the doors 
of several colleges that were formerly 
for young men only? 

Did you ever know of a hen to labor 
for the higher education of women? 

They have helped to provide Houses 
of Reform for girls and boys, and se- 
cured the appointment of women on 
their boards of management, and wom- 
en physicians on the staffs of our luna- 
tic asylums. 


Where is the crowing hen that is 
interested in reform schools and the 


condition of the insane? 

They have secured from the Legis- 
lature an appropriation for a Depart- 
ment of Domestic Science in the State 
Co..ege, and they also accomplished 
the passage of a bill through the last 
Legislature raising the age of consent 
from twelve to eighteen years. 

Where is the crowing hen, or any 
other sort of hen, that can petition a 
Legislature in behalf of girl children 
and women students? 

I believe that, to see the resemblance 
between a suffrage woman and a crow- 
ing hen requires an imagination equal 
to those of Shakespeare, Milton, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, Jules Verne and Rider 
Haggard rolled into one. This Ken- 
tucky editor has such an imagination, 
but he is wasting it on journalism. Let 
him forsake journalism and give his 
fancy full play in an epic poem or a 
romantic novel, and he will make him- 
self “an everlasting name.” 

Or he might achieve the same re- 
sult by just telling in plain prose the 
precise points of likeness between the 
suffrage woman and the crowing ben. 
—Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain in 
Lexington (Ky.) Herald. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN FINLAND. 





By Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg. 





For many years there had been com- 
paratively iittle opportunity for the 
friends of woman suffrage to work for 
the promotion of this idea in our coun- 
try. Two organizations, “The Finnish 
Women’s Association,” started in 1884, 
and “The Union,” started in 1892, ad- 
vocated the movement, but very little 
could be done because of our political 


conditions. The last few years, how- 
ever, have been of great interest in 
this respect. For many reasons, a 


livelier movement than before began 
among the women themselves at this 
time, snd among men also the question 
was discussed, because universal suf- 
frage for men was one of the topics 
of the day. 

Still, a large majority of men and 
women supported woman suffrage only 
in connection with universal suffrage 
for men. People declared very decid- 
edly that they wanted suffrage for 
women only if the suffrage for men 
was enlarged. Fortunately, neither of 
the women’s rights associations sub- 
mitted to this shortsighted view of 
the question. The petitions of both 
of them to the Diet asked only that 
suffrage should be given to women 
on the same terms as to men. This 
principle was supported by a large 
group of representatives, but the Diet 
decided not to deal at all with many 


questions, and these two petitions 
were among those left out. 

After the Imperial Manifesto 
of Nov. 7, 1905, the position was 
changed. In this Manifesto, which 
reinstated Finland in its earlier 


rights (in some points even extending 
them), universal suffrage was spoken 
of as a proposal which might be real- 
ized in the very near future. The 
question thus was no longer a party 
auestion, but a proposal from. the 
Government. Thus also woman suff- 
rage took a giant step forward. Every 
party, every meeting, every associa- 
tion, even in the remotest corners of 
our country, pronounced itself for ex- 
tended suffrage for men, most of them 
also for universal suffrage, and the 
majority added “also for women.” 
Scarcely a voice was raised against it. 
Both our women’s associations worked 
diligently, arranging lectures, meet- 
ings and petitions to the Representa- 
tion-Reform Committee appointed by 
the Senate. More than 300 women’s 
meetings were held. Both the Law- 
yers’ Societies declared that our civil 


for both 


law does not place any hindrance in 
the way of suffrage for Married 
Women, when the necessary changes 
are made in the constitution. 

Our women, usually rather 
monstrative, were seized with a re- 
}markable enthusiasm. Young lady 
students of the university traveled 
about, lecturing upon suffrage to the 


unde- 


| 


country women. Many meetings 
were arranged and led by peasant 
women. The Social Democratic 


|party in addition arranged many out- 


|door meetings. The wonderful thing 
} Was that scarcely any opposition was 
manifested In the Representation 
Reform Committee, only two mem- 
voted against it, in the Senate 
only two. Then the question was put 
hefore the Diet in an Imperial propo- 
sal, signed by the Czar. And now the 
miracle has happened! 


bers 


On May 2 the Finnish Diet agreed 
to the Imperial proposal concerning 
changes in the constitution of Finland, 
which changes also in«lude the right of 
political suffrage and eligibility to 
the Diet for women, married and un- 
married, on the same terms as for men. 
The Constitutional Committee within 
the Diet recommended women's politi- 
cal suffrage and eligibility, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Women nowadays in 
Finland receive exactly the same edu- 
eation as men, and even receive it in 
the same schools, since coeducation has 
been widely adopted. Women in our 
day are occupied side by side with men 
in many different lines of work, and 
the experience from these fields, as 
well as from women’s participation in 
social work and in philanthropy, is 
such that there is no reason to fear 
that women would not use their suf- 
fragze as well men. Finally the 
women themselves have shown a 
strong desire to obtain the suffrage. 


as 


It would be impossible to explain to 
foreign readers all the reasons which 
have led our lawmakers to a decision 
that will, in one respect, at once 
place our little, insignificant coun- 
try in advance of great countries of 
much older culture. But one reason 
at least is clear: the universal suffrage 
reform has made it easier for the wom- 
en to bring forward their claims. Many 
men who would not have listened to a 
proposal to give women suffrage, have 
now supported it, because their sense 
of justice forced them to do so. Even 
the women would not have so univer- 
sally shown their desire to obtain the 
suffrage if the reform had not included 
universal suffrage for men. For, as I 


mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, there were a great many 


women, especialiy those of the Social 
Democratic party, who did not wish 
suffrage, before men had got universal 
suffrage, 

As this word with us is not under- 
stood exactly in the same way as in 
several other countries, I will here 
shortly mention the following: In Fin- 
land, according to the new law, we 
shall henceforward have only one 
House in the Diet, to which men and 
women, married and unmarried, above 
twenty-four years of age, are eligible, 
and to which they are elected by uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Tne following persons are excluded 
from the suffrage and from eligibility: 
Soldiers, minors (that is, persons 
above 24 years of age who for some 
reason are placed under guardianship), 
those who, for reasons other than pov- 
erty, have not paid their taxes to the 
government the past two years; those 
who have not during the past three 
years been registered as Finnish sub- 
jects; those who receive aid from the 
Poor Law Guardian funds, or are in- 
mates of workhouses; those who have 
been committed to prison for crime or 
vagabondage; those who are in a state 
of bankruptcy, who are condemned for 
a certain time to be without the con- 
fidence of their fellow citizens; those 
who have cheated at elections. 


The new election law is said to be 
rather difficult to understand, so ob- 
jections to it are already being raised. 
The Social Democrats are opposed to 
the reform because of the exceptions, 
and because the age of the voters is 
made 24, not 21, as they had wished. 
But, of course, no reform can be real- 
ized without difficulties in the begin- 
ning. 

Our victory is the more important 
in that the proposition has been adopt- 
ed almost without opposition. The 
gratitude which we women feel is 
mingled with the knowledge that 


we are much less’ worthy “of 
this great success than the wo- 
men in other countries, espec- 
ially in England and America, who 


have struggled a much longer time 
and with much more energy and per- 
severance than we. I take tnis occa- 
sion to express the thanks of the 
women of Finland to our sisters all 
over the world, who have by their 
untiring work educated public opin- 
ion, and thus helped us to gain our 
rights. May we be worthy of them! 


Helsingfors, Finland, July 3, 1906. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg of 
Finland contributes to this week’s Wo- 
man’s Journal an interesting account 
of the that led to the 
victory of equal suffrage in that coun- 
try. 

Louise Morgan Lill, whose first vol- 
ume of poems, “In Sun and Shade,” 
was published recently by the Har- 
pers, is already widely known through 
verses in periodicals, and is on the edi- 
torial staff of Harper’s Magazine. 


causes recent 


Mrs. de la Pasture is the fortunate 
dramatizer of her own novels, “Peter’s 
Mother” and “The Man from Ameri- 
ca.” Miss Marguerite Merington, on 
the other hand, has laid aside fae pen 
of the playright and written a novel, 
entitled “Scarlett of the Mounted.” 

Miss Sarah S. Barnard has lately re- 
signed, after serving for fifty years as 
librarian of Nantucket’s _ historic 
Athenaeum. She succeeded Maria 
Mitchell, who held the position at the 
time of the Athenaeum’s destruction 
by the “great fire of 1846,” and who, 
by her untiring efforts, aided material- 
ly in rebuilding the institution. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, one of the pio- 
neer reclaimers of abandoned farms, 
has published an _ interesting and 
unique illustrated book on _ old-fash- 
ioned wall papers. She not only finds 
time for farming and book making, but 
writes columns of lively book reviews 
on out-of-door topics for a daily paper. 
Her home, “Breezy Meadows,” is at 
Metcalf, Mass. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt of Brooklyn 
Borough, N. Y., who will be 106 years 
old next month, is making her annual 
tour of Connecticut. The trip is being 
made in an automobile, which travels 
by easy stages from one town to an- 
other. Hitherto the annual tour which 
Mrs. Hunt insists on making each year 
has been accomplished mostly by 
train. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, mother 
of Richard Harding Davis, was a suc- 
cessful writer of novels before her son 
Richard was born, and she still con- 
tinues to write stories and essays 
which appear in the Atlantic, the In- 
dependent, and other periodicals. Here 
is another of the numerous instances 
where the son owes his peculiar gifts 
to his mother. ‘ 

Marie Reidselle, said to be the only 
woman who went to the Klondike 
alone and succeeded, has just struck 
one of the richest gold veins at Cape 
Nome. She recently sold two claims 
for a sum reported to have been $250,- 
000, and returned to the North to work 
other claims. Owing to her kindness 
to sick miners, she is known as the 
“Klondike Angel.” 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young, editor of the 
Fairfax (S. C.) Enterprise, and a large 
tax-payer, lately published in her pa- 
per the following editorial paragraph, 
which contains much in little: “Town 
election today. Every other editor in . 
the State can vote. This editor can 
vote in the Press Association and at 
stockholders’ meetings, but not for her 
town council. But all the same she 
pays town taxes.” 

Miss Alice Evans of the Stanley 
Girls’ School at Hyderabad, India, is 
training her pupils in Christian work. 
In a community of soldiers’ families 
hitherto unvisited by Christian work- 
ers, they have opened a school where 
twenty-three girls are learning to read. 
The wife of an officer, for three years 
a pupil in the Stanley School, allows 
her home to be used for tius purpose. 
She is the daughter of a Mohs:umedan. 


Mrs. Margaret Isabella Stevenson, 
mother of Robert Louis Stevenson (in 
England a widow drops her husband’s 
Christian name), has just published a 
volume of “Letters from Samoa.” This 
will be companion volume to one en- 
titled “From Saranac and Marquesas 
and Beyond.” The “Critic” is of opin- 
ion that these letters are not only val- 
uable 1s records of Stevenson’s life on 
the islands, but are remarkable for 
their literary quality, which shows 
that Stevenson came honestly by his 
gift for writing, inherited from his 
mother. 
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QUESTION YOUR CONGRESSMAN. 


There will be an election of mem- 
bers of Congress next November. Cau- 
cuses and primary elections are being 
held now in many States. This, there- 
fore, is the time for the friends of wo- 
men’s political equality to ascertain 
the position of candidates for nomina- 
tion in regard to the enfranchisement 
of women. 

The Committee on Congressional 
Legislation of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association arranges, 
year after year, hearings before the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, on the proposal 
to submit a Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, enfranchising wo- 
men. But the senators and represen- 
tatives are interested only in the pas- 
sage of bills in which they know that 
their constituents are interested, and 
this makes it hard to obtain a favor- 
able committee report in either House 
of Congress. 

The bill for the enfranchisement of 
women should never again be buried 
in committee. The only way, however, 
to convince the senators and represen- 
tatives of the widespread, active inter- 
est which exists in the suffrage ques- 
tion, is to keep it before them at every 
stage of their Congressional experi- 
ence. 

The Chairman of 
Mrs, Florence Kelley, sent out, some 
months ago, a letter to all the State 
Presidents, asking them to question 
the candidates for nomination in their 
respective States. The Woman's 
Journal will willingly publish the re- 
plies, if the State Presidents will send 
them ‘o us as fast as they are received. 

More than this, it is desirable that 
each candidate should be questioned 
by his own constituents. Thus, every 
club which meets between and 
next November should instruct its sec- 
retary to question the Congressional 
candidates in ifs district, sending the 
reply to the Woman's Journal for pub- 
lication. This applies to all women’s 
clubs, rot merely to Politica: Equality 
Clubs. 

Finally, suffragists who live in dis- 
tricts containing no clubs, and inem- 
bers of clubs that debar politics, 
should send us their replies. 

There is no time to be lost. Men 
who pass through their campaign ex- 
perience without being reminded of 
the existence of the desire for en- 
franchisement among their women 
constituents, will not suddenly be- 
come its advocates, after they reach 
Washington, in consequence of some 
eloquent appeal before the committee, 
or of a letter written by one ardent 
advocate of enfranchisement. The 
process of political education of the 
representatives of the people is a 
never-ending one. And this is the 
time for that phase of it. 

The chief argument now advanced 
against the enfranchisement of wo- 
men is that they themselves do not 
desire it. Now is the time to convince 
candidates that such is not the case, 
but that, on the contrary, in every con- 
stituency there are women alert to 
know what every candidate will do 
about it after his election. 

These are the days of government 
by publicity. Let us place all this 
year’s candidates publicly on record 
before their election. 


our Committee, 


now 





LAURA CLAY IN OREGON. 





Among all the Eastern women who 
have given gratuitous and efficient 
help to the women of Oregon in their 
struggle for liberty no one has given 
such long-continued and varied effort 
as Miss Laura Clay. The Lexington 
Herald of July 22, in a published in- 
terview of several columns, gives from 
her a graphic account of the recent 
campaign, in which she was an active 
participant. 

Miss Clay was in Oregon more than 
* a year, going out there to take part in 
the annual meeting of the National 
American W. S. A., of which she is one 
of the general officers. After that her 





first effort, in concert with Mrs. Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway and Dr. Annette 
Jeffries Myers, was to secure the requi- 
site number of signatures, duly authen- 
ticated, asking that the amendment be 
submitted. Eight per cent. of the legal 
voters at the preceding State election 
were necessary. Many more signers 
than needed were secured. 

Miss Clay then became a campaign 
speaker for the amendment, making 
more than fifty addresses. A large 
part of her work was in organizing 
precinct committees. In Josephine 
county she visited every voting pre- 
cinet, and the county gave the largest 
majority of any county in the State. 


Miss Clay does not claim to have 
created the suffrage amendment, for 
she found it there already. But she 


organized it and roused it to full ex- 
pression. If the amendment could 
have had equally thorough work in 
every county it would have carried by 
a handsome majority. In one precinct, 
which Miss Clay helped to organize, 
not a single vote was cast against it. 

The latter part of Miss Clay’s stay 
was spent in Salem, the capital, and 
second largest city. There she held 
parlor meetings, spoke in churches, 
helped to send out an open letter to 


the voters signed by a great num- 
ber of prominent Oregon women. 


On election day she served personally 
at the polls, handing out a card that 
“Vote for the Equal Suffrage 
Amendment.” 

At the polls Miss Clay met with no 
discourtesy. She found her task easy 
and sinple. Occasionally, in a spirit 
of fun, a voter asked if he might ex- 
change and handed her back a card 
issued by the liquor people. Quite a 
number of such ecards were collected 
the women They said: 
“Don't forget vote two ques- 
tions: No. 302, Equal Suffrage Amend- 
ment—vote No. No. 304, Local Option 
Amendment—vote Yes.” 

“The 
potent enemies. 
feated us. The repeal of the local op 
tion law was very important to them, 


said: 


by workers. 


to on 


She says: 
our most 
It was they who de- 


liquor people were 


but they put that second in importance 


to the defeat of the woman suffrage 
auimendment. They made their chief 
fight on that, and they won, though 


they lost their local option fight. The 
corporations were opposed to the suf- 
frage amendment, because they are in- 
terested in not having a larger elector- 
ate. The more extended the suffrage 
the harder it is for them to control 
the elections. The Anti-Suffrage So- 
ciety consisted of about eighteen so- 
ciety women in Portland, and had in 
addition a very few members in other 
parts of the State, but it was a negli- 
gible factor in the fight. The liquor 
dealers are estimated to have spent 
something like three hundred thousand 
dollars on the election. In Portland 
the “Royal Arch,” a secret society of 
brewers and liquor dealers, concentrat- 
ed its fight on three of the questions 
to be voted for: First, as usual, the 
equal suffrage amendment; second, the 
local option amendment; and -third, 
the Sunday closing law.” 

In answer to the enquiry whether 
such opposition has been shown else- 
where, Miss Clay says: ““‘We have con- 
clusive evidence that the Governor's 
veto, which killed the bill granting 
suffrage to women after it had passed 
the Arizona Legislature, was dictated 
by the liquor men. It has been pretty 
clearly shown that they are responsi- 
ble for our defeat in Oklohoma and 
California.” (Miss Clay might have 
added Massachusetts, where the suf- 
frage bill which House 
eleven years ago, was defeated in the 
Senate by votes previously pledged in 
its favor—a large fund having been 
raised by the liquor dealers for the 
purpose.) 

To sum up, Miss Clay, who at her 
own expense and without compensa- 
tion, has given more than a year to the 
promotion of the suffrage movement 
in Oregon, expresses confidence in suc- 
cess in 1908. She has the greatest con- 
fidence in the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, and says: 

“I believe now that direct legisla- 
tion would almost immediately give 
us woman suffrage in Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Montana, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, and probably North Dakota.” 

H. B. B. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE DAY AT ON- 
SET. 





The Woman Suffrage League of On- 
set, Mass., held its annual Equal Suf- 
frage Day in the grove granted them 








for the purpose by the managers of the 
Spiritualist Association. Miss Ames 
presided. Miss Holland and other la- 
dies gave efficient aid. For the morning 
the meeting was addressed by several 
ladies, among others by Mrs. Sellen 
(nee Whitaker) who has recently re- 
turned from a lecture tour on the Pa- 
cific coast. The afternoon meeting 
was addressed by a gentleman from 
New Bedford and Henry B. Blackwell. 
Notwithstanding a Grand Army meet- 
ing and downcast skies threatening 
rain, it was an earnest and successful 
affair. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST DE- 
CLINING. 





The annual report of the “Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women” 
for this year shows a marked falling 
off in anti-suffrage interest and en- 
thusiasm, as compared with former 
years. 

As we have already pointed out, the 
so-called “members” of the M. A. O. 
F. E. S. W. pay no membership fee; 
they merely sign an anti-suffrage docu- 
ment, and there is no annual renewal 
of membership; those who signed 
years ago are still counted as mem- 
bers today. In eleven years our Antis 
have collected 12,000 signatures—an 
average of more than 1000 a year. But 
during the past year they collected 
only 500, a falling off of 50 per cent. 
below their former average. 

They claim that their membership 
represents 250 cities and towns. Then 
the entire group in each city or town 
has collected, on an average, only two 
signatures during the past year. No 
that the officers of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association complain of the 
great indifference to 
aunti-suffrage cause. 

This conspicuous falling off has tak- 
en place in spite of the fact that the 


wonder 


of women 


M. A. O. F. E. S. W. last year paid 
out in salaries more than &2000—al- 


most its total receipts. 
A. 8. B. 





JUDGE WHITE AND HIS NEW 
WIFE. 





Senator Benton, in his “Thirty Years 
in the United States Government,” re- 
cords a curious incident, which shows 
that women sometimes took part in 
American politics seventy years ago, 
not always with the besé results. 

U. S. Senator Hugh Lawson White 
of Tennessee, after having been chosen 
a judge of the Supreme Court of Ten- 
nessee, and afterwards U. S. Senator, 
and for many years standing at the 
head of the financial institutions of his 
State, became alienated from his old 
personal and political friends—even 
from General Jackson. He fell under 
the censure of his State, receiving in- 
structions from its legislature, which 
he could not conscientiously fulfil, thus 
compelling his resignation. Senator 
Benton, who knew and loved him, ex- 
plains how it happened that a man so 
favored by his State during a long life, 
went to his grave under a cloud, after 
having lived in sunshine. Says Ben- 
ton: 

“The reason, briefly told, is this: In 
his advanced age he did what with all 
old men is an experiment, and usually 
an unlucky one. He married again, 
and this new wife, having made an 
immense stride from the head of a 
boarding house to the head of a 
senator’s table, could see no reason 
why she should not take one step 
more, and that comparatively a short 
one, and arrive at the head of the pres- 
idential table. This was before the 
presidential election of 1836. Mr. Van 
Buren was the generally accepted 
Democratic candidate; he was fore- 
most of all the candidates, and the 
man who is ahead of all the rest on 
such occasions, is pretty sure to have 
a combination of all the rest against 
him. Mr. Van Buren was no exception 
to this rule. The whole Whig party 
wished to defeat him; that was a fair 
wish. Mr. Calhoun’s party wished to 
defeat him; that was invidious; for 
they could not elect Mr. Calhoun by it. 

“Many professing Democrats wished 
to defeat him, though for the benefit of 
a Whig, and that was a movement to- 
wards the Whig camp—where most of 
them eventually arrived. All these 
parties combined and worked in con- 
cert, and their line of operations was 
through the vanity of the victim’s wife. 
They excited her vain hopes. And this 
modest, unambitious man, who had 
spent ull his life in resisting office 
pressed upon him by his real friends, 
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lost his power of resistance in his old 
age, and became a victim to the com- 
bination—which all saw and deplored 
except himself. As soon as he was 
committed, and beyond extrication, one 
of the co-operators against him, a 
Whig member of Congress from Ken- 
tucky—a witty, sagacious man of good 
tact—in the exultation of his feelings 
wrote the news to a friend in his dis- 
trict, who, in a still higher state of 
exultation, sent it to the newspapers— 
thus: ‘Judge White is on the track, 
running gaily, and won't come off; anc 
if he would, his wife won’t let him.’ 
“This was the whole story, Drietly 
and cheerily told—and truly. He ran 
the race, without prejudice to Mr. Van 
Buren—without benefit to the Whig 
-andidates—without the support. of 
some who had incited him to the trial, 


and with great political and _ social 
damage to himself.” 
This illustrates Churchill’s  wit- 


ty couplet. It is a case of 
Women who oft as sovereigns graced 
the land, 





But never governed well at second 
hand. 
H. B. B. 
A COLORED WOMAN’S' GOOD 
WORK. 





Miss Emma J. Wilson, the remark- 
able young colored woman who found- 
ed the Educational and Industrial In- 
stitute at Mayesville, S. C., has lately 
visited Boston. She might be a sister 
of Booker Washington, so great is her 
“consecrated common sense,” and so 
marked has been her success in help- 
ing her people to heip themselves. The 
Christian Herald says in a recent is- 
sue: 

Our readers who have contributed to 
the support of the Educational and In- 
dustrial Institute at Mayesville, S. C., 
will be glad to hear that the past year 


has been the most prosperous and 
successful in its history. The total 
enrollment of students was 565, a 


larger number than ever before. 
capacity of the building was fully 
taxed to accommodate the 125 board- | 
ers who live too far away to become 
day pupils. The high standing of the 
school in public estimation is proved 


by the fact that 145 applications for | 
admission were refused, for lack of 
room, The colored people in the 


neighborhood are pleading for an en- 
largement of the school, and when they | 
heard that there were no funds for the 
purpose, they raised, from their own 
meagre resources, upwards of S500, as) 
the beginning of a building fund. | 
There can be no question, after su ‘h | 
practical testimony, that they are anx- 
ious that the:r children should be edu- 
cated, and are convinced that Mayes- | 


ville Institute supplies the kind of | 
education needed. 
The Institute has been constant to | 


the purpose indicated. Besides giving | 
a thorough education in the usual | 
branches, it has conducted = several 
classes in the Industrial Department | 
for both girls and boys. The girls have | 
had lessons in millinery, dressmaking, | 
cooking, etc., and the boys in carpen- 


tering, tailoring, shoemaking, ete. In 
addition, there is a garden and a 
poultry yard under the care of the 


girls, and an excellent farm under the 
care of the boys. To this has now 
been added a_ brickyard, which has} 
been a source of revenue. Already 
more orders for bricks have been re- 
ceived than could be filled. With the 
poorest appliances above 60,000 bricks 
have been sent out. The farm, too, 
has proved profitable. Last year it not 


only paid all its own expenses, but 
kept boarders supplied with vege- 
tables. Thus the pupils are equipped 


with knowledge acquired by practical 
training, which will tend to make them 
independent and prosperous citizens. 

The common reproach against the 
colored race of lavish expenditure and 
incapacity to manage the finances of 
an institution, has been signally dis- 
proved at Mayesville. Miss Emma Wil- 
son and the corps of managers there 
have shown marked skill and shrewd- 
ness in the conduct of the affairs, and 
have, with extremely limited means, 
succeeded in keeping their school out 
of debt, while extending its work and 
increasing its facilities. There is not 
a dollar of debt on the buildings or 
the land in the possession of the trus- 
tees. The salaries of the principal and 
some of the teachers are in arrears, 
but this is an evidence of their self- 
sacrifice and devotion. That charac- 
teristic has been conspicuous in this 
work from the beginning. In times of 
straitness, the claims against the 
school have been paid, while those in 
control have consented to wait. 

It is a strong encouragement to help 
an institution that those managing it 
are so frugal, industrious and _ self- 
sacrificing. It is but a few years since 
Emma Wilson, then a young graduate 
from Scotia Seminary, returning to her 
native place, and seeing the boys and 
girls of her race growing up in ignor- 
ance, opened a little school for them 
in an old gin-house.. Now, with sub- 
stantial buildings, and farm, and or- 
ganized classes, Mayesville Institute 
is an achievement to be proud of. God 
alone knows what labor, what energy, 
what privation its present success rep- 
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themselves, and take it as a matter of 
course that nothing is to be had with- 
out effort—but the white people of the 
section, and those of the North who 
have witnessed the struggle, speak of 
it in the highest terms. 

Influential friends from New Eng- 
land, who recently inspected the In- 
stitute, were charmed with the thor- 
oughness of the system pursued, as 
well as with the proficiency of the 
students. There is in this humble in- 
stitution an earnestness and an avid- 
ity to acquire knowledge that would 
be an example to white children. The 
success already achieved, creates a 
demand for further extension. The 
recollection of the disappointment 
printed on the faces of the children 
whom it was impossible to receive, is 
not easily erased from the minds of 
the devoted teachers. The children 
eager to learn, the teachers longing to 
aid them, yet stern necessity, as 
proved by the crowded rooms, com- 
pelled reluctant refusal. Emma Wil- 
son laid the facts before the teachers 
and the elder scholars. Instantly there 
Was a practical response. “If you can 
get the money for the materials and 
plans, we will give our labor, and the 
main building can have a wing on each 
side.” 

It was beautiful and pathetic, this 
readiness to work. Like the widow 
whom Christ praised, they give what 
they can. They have no money after 
their expenses at the Institute are 
paid, but they will toil that there may 
be room for others to share their ad- 
vantages. Careful estimates were 
made of the cost of the two wings, the 
basements of which will serve for ad- 
ditional classrooms, and the upper 
stories for dormitories. It was found 
that the material and the furniture 
would cost about a thousand dollars, 
in addition to the amount in hand. 
Miss Wilson agreed to visit her friends 
in the North, and try to procure this 
amount. We sincerely hope she will 
succeed. The money given to her in 
former years has been carefully 
husbanded and wisely expended; 
her devotion and that of her colleagues 
has been clearly proved, and the 
work to be done is so badly needed, 
|that the money should be cheerfully 
| provided. It is that best of all philan- 
| thropy—a gift to enable the recipients 
to help themselves. Contributions sent 
to the oftice of the Christian Herald, 
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| Bible House, New York, will be 
| promptly forwarded. 
HEROIC CHILDREN. 
Winifred Shannon, a little girl of 


South Boston, by her marvellous pres- 
ence of mind, saved Albert Barry, the 
nine-months old baby whom she was 
tending at her home on East Eighth 


street, on the evening of July 18, from 
the hoofs of a runaway horse, who 


becoming detached from the furniture 
wagon which it was pulling, rushed 
down hill, and dashed up against the 
which the child and the 
were sitting. For awful 
seconds the frightened animal had his 
front on the posts, the 
children crouched beneath. Directly 
the horse tried to right itself, Winifred 
shoved the baby into the entry, and 
crawled in after him herself. ‘The 
baby was slightly bruised, but the 
brave little girl struck by the 
horse in such manner break 
her left leg and severely bruise her 
right arm. Her own account of the 
accident, after her injuries were at- 
tended to, is worth repeating: 

“IT was sitting on the steps in the 
corner of my doorway, near the par- 
tition, playing with little Albert Barry, 
when I heard people screaming. The 
groceryman who keeps opposite our 
house called to me and told me to 
jump. I looked up and saw a horse 
and furniture wagon near the curb- 
stone, coming toward me. 

“IT don’t know just what happened, 
but I felt cold and thought I was go- 


some 


hoofs door 


was 


a as to 


ing to be killed. The man _ on the 
tenm pulled at the horse. I threw 


Albert on the steps to save him and 
then turned toward the door. The 
next thing I felt something strike me, 
and then something heavy fall against 
me. 

“As it lifted I pushed Albert into 
the entry and then crept in myself. I 
don’t mind my hurts, so long as the 
baby didn’t get killed.” 

The incident singularly suggests the 
heroine of one of Mrs. Mulock Craik’s 
sweetest poems. 


“I'm ill, I know’—she hushed a 
moan-— 

‘““But’—here her look a queen might 
own— 


“But, ma’am, I saved the -baby!”’ 

If Winifred is not eligible for recog- 
nition from the Carnegie hero fund, 
we know none who should he. 

On the same day, in Wilmington, 
Del., Representative Timothy LE. 
Townsend, member of the Delaware 
legislature, was saved from the attack 
of an infuriated bull by his 12 year 
old son, Frederick, who flashed a milk 
pail in such wise that it strongly re- 
flected the sunlight in the eyes of 
the animal. Representative Townsend 
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he will soon recover. Still another 
heorine of the eventful days is 11 
years’ old Mary Edick of Grand-View- 
on-Hudson, who in water 60 feet deep, 
saved her 10-year-old playmate, 
Thomas Williams. 

Two days later, we have three not- 
able rescues by children. Joseph 
Chessman seeing the 14-year-old son 


of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick J. Kirk- 
stall, cottagers at Brant Rock, near 
Marshfield, Mass., beyond his depth 


and in danger of drowning, swam out 
and pulled him into a place of safety. 
The rescuer was most modest under 
the compliments lavished on him, feel- 
ing that he but did his duty as he 
saw it. 

Esther Olip, a young girl, saved 
man and a boy from drowning in the 
St. Louis river, about two miles from 
Billings Park. Their boat had cap- 
sized; they could not swim; sbe real- 
ized their peril, and getting her own 
boat to the scene of danger, pulled 
them into it by a superhuman ex- 
ercise of strength, just as they were 
about to sink for the last time. At 
Pillager, Minn, a party of ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. Nancy Dorsey, went to 
bathe in Sylvan Lake. Harold, the 
12-year-old son of the Mrs. Dorsey, 
was rowing in a boat. His mother 
unwittingly waded into a deep hole, 
and disappeared amid the shrieks of 
her friends, and but for her alert and 
courageous son, who grasped her by 
the hair and swam with her to shore, 
had certainly lost her life. 

These heroic youth of real life are 
far more worthy of the consideration 
of our boys and girls that the heroes 
and heroines of sensational stories. 
They show the value of presence of 
mind, alert affection and unselfishness 
—qualities which all can cultivate. 
Boys and be keen of eyes and 
steady of nerves, and to take 
great risks for the weak or the well 
beloved or the stranger in peril. Above 
all, keep the pure heart and the un- 
clouded faith that, what 
the risk, it may be true of 
the knight of old: 

My life is rounded full and fair, 

If I this day should die! 

—Boston 
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FIGHT OVER CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 


The Chicago Public 

“Chicago is again the storm center 
of that phase of the public school ques- 
tion which relates especially to the 
two conflicting theories of educational 
management—the despotic or arbitrar- 
ily executive, and the Democratic or 
professional—and which incidentally 
involves the subject of the relation of 
school finances to publie taxation, This 
controversy, Which in one form or an- 
other is either in agitation or under 
suppression throughout the country, 
has been most pronounced at Chicago 
because circumstances here have pro- 
duced a militant organization of teach- 
ers. 

“When the teachers’ meagre salaries 
were cut in the late ‘90s, they organ- 
ized to discover the cause. It was not 
long before they had traced it to the 
tax-dodging of the great public utilities 
corporations. <A heated litigation re- 
sulted, in which the teachers were fully 
vindicated by the Supreme Court of the 
State. In this contest they had been 
obstructed by both the city administra- 
tion and the school board, a fact which 
they attributed to the influence of pow- 
erful financial interests. And as the 
litigation progressed they discovered 
also, as they believed, that certain 
onerous exactions of the school authori- 
ties from the teaching body, and a des- 
potic business policy which deprived 
the teaching body of all consultative 
functions, had a financial rather than 
a pedagogical animus. The teachers’ 
organization, therefore, set about mak- 
ing a persistent campaign for the pro- 
tection of the school system from finan- 
cial starvation by the great business 
interests of the city, and for the sub- 
stitution of the Democratic or profes- 
sional for the despotic or arbitrarily 
executive policy of instruction. Meet- 
ing opposition from every other organ- 
ized quarter, they sought the assistance 
of organized labor by sending regular 
delegates from their body to the Chi- 
eago Federation of Labor, and such 
assistance they are believed to have re- 
ceived. 

“When Mayor Dunne came into of- 
fice in 1905, he found seven expiring 
positions on the school board, and in 
filling these he named five appointees 
with especial reference to the contro- 
versy which by this time had been 
distinctly raised between what have 
been described as the pedagogical and 
the factory systems of public school 
management. These five were Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, Dr. Cornelia De Bey, John GC. 
Harding and Emil W. Ritter. But 
there were still 14 hold-over members— 
the law calling for the appointment of 
seven every year for three-year terms 
—and no constructive policy was possi- 
ble. At the beginning of the present 
week, however, Mayor Dunne had 
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seven more regular appointments te 
make, and one in addition to fill a va- 
cancy. With these eight, the Chicago 
Tribune reports that ten—within one 
of a majority—are ‘certain to support’ 
the policy of the teachers’ organization, 
that three more are likely to do so, that 
three are opposed, and that five are 
doubtful. 

“The school board of Chicago is an 
unsalaried body, which has full man- 
agement of the school system, includ- 
ing the school property and tax appro- 


priations. The school property § in- 
cludes, in addition to that used by the 
schools, some of the most valuable 


business sites in Chicago. These are 
the remnant of a large grant from the 
Federal government many years ago, 
the great bulk of which has been frit- 
tered away by school boards in the 
past: and as to the remnant there is 
constant pressure from business inter- 
ests to divert it from the schools by 
long term and improvident leases. 
With reference to the bearing of Mayor 
Dunne’s appointments on this matter, 
an apparently well-advised reporter ex- 
plained as follows in the Chicago Ex- 
aminer: 

“The Mayor has told some of his 
advisers that it is his intention to ap- 
point strong, virile men to the vacan- 
cies, in order that there may be an ag 
gressive majority in the board. What 
is particularly desired is a board that 
will do something toward securing just 
assessments of the great corporate and 
individual estates of Chicago, one that 
will stir the board of assessors to more 
equitable action, and bring about a 
radical change from the policy of the 
last generation or so. One of the 
Mayor’s friends called attention to the 
fact that under the State law every 
section numbered 16 in Illinois was 
originally allotted as school and. See- 
tion 16 in township 39, range 15, is 
bounded by State, Twelfth, Halsted 
and Madison Sts.. and of that square 
mile the school lands are now only 
about a block of property. Under the 
lax poliey the Board of Education has 
for decades past heen nermitting the 
school properties to slip away and 
leasing them for wholly inadequate 
rentals, so that instead of owning one 
of the richest tracts of land in the 
world, it is now pitifully poor. What 
Judge Dunne will try to secure by his 
appointments will be a board that will 
conserve the property that is left and 
get the best possible return for it, and 
will also endeavor to bring about a 
system of taxation that will give the 
board the money to do the work it 
oveht to do. As the Mayor's friend 
put it, the big moneyed interests, both 
individual and cornorate, have been 
well content with the sort of board that 
has for a long time been in control, and 
the fear that an active, aggressive hody 
may upset the old policy has stirred 
them to activitv in the hehalf of so- 
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called conservative appointments. 


The new board has organized. On 
motion of Mrs. Blaine, seconded by 
Miss Addams. Emil W. Ritter was 


unanimously elected president. 


The fact that in Chicago the Board 
appointed the 
the people, is 


of Edueation is by 
Mayor, not elected 
one reason for the small school vote 
of Chicago women, often 
quoted by the enemies of equal rights. 
The women merely have the privilege 
of voting once in several years for a 
the State University. The 
on referendum, have 
of making the school 
board elective: and whenever that 
change goes into effect, the women 
will have a vote on the matter, under 
the general suffrage law of 
Illinois. 


by 
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trustee of 
men of Chicago, 
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school 





CHICAGO TEACHERS WIN. 





The long and exasperating fight of 
the Chicago teachers for their with- 
held salaries came to a_ picturesque 
end last week. Forced by mysterious 
reductions of pay to investigate the 


financial resources of the Chicago 
school system, a large body of the 


teaching force organized as the Chi- 
cago Federation of Teachers under 
the leadership of Catharine Goggin 
and Margaret A. Haley, sued some of 
the great public utilities corpora- 
tions. They were opposed by the tax- 
ing officials, by the city government, 
even by the school board—all obvi- 
ously in the interest of the corpora- 
tions and other financial interests.— 
but after a fight of five years in the 
eourts they won a decisive victory. 
The concrete evidence of this victory 
was made public with the close of last 
week by the payment to the teachers 
who had joined in the suit, of the 
sums which had been clipped from 
their salaries five vears before. 

The circumstances of this payment 
were impressive, but they did not at 
all indieate the good service which 
that Federation of Teachers has per- 
formed. Those payments showed no 
more than that thev had won their 
own fight and got their own money. 


Rut. incidental to that fight, the 
Teachers’ Federation has in many 
directions verformed most valuable 


work for the city of Chicago. With- 
ont mentioning anything else. it was 
theirs more than anv other one in 
flnence that made possible the suc- 
cessful campaigns for municipal own- 
ership of the traction system. They 
have proved to be one of the most 
efficient, devoted, and disinterested 








civic bodies in the United States. In 
struggling for their own rights as 
public employees, their members have 
learned the lesson of disinterested 
citizenship.—The Public. 


PITTSBURG GIRLS DISPLEASED. 





officers 
Sice 


In the recent election for 
of the school city at the South 
playground in Pittsburg, Pa., the 
boys alone were allowed to vote. The 
reports say: “The girls stood around 
and viewed the proceedings with dis- 
pleasure, believing that they ought to 
have a hand in the selection of the 
officers of the playground.” Nowadays 
even the school girls are beginning to 


want to. vote. One reason given 
for debarring the girls was that 
they outnumbered the _ boys. A 
pretty reason, in a country that pro- 
fesses to believe in majority rule! 
The report says that “some of fhe 
smaller (male) children had the 


names read to them by the caretaker, 
and they then affixed their marks tu 
the candidates they favored.” But 
the older girls were excluded. 

This election was an education in 
injustice to every boy that took part 
in it, and an education in equal suf- 
frage principles to every girl that 
looked on. Pittsburg made an excep- 
tion to the custom, as the school cities 
in most places let both girls and boys 
vote. Not long ago, when the girls 
were excluded from such an election 
in New York, several hundred of them 
pretested by marching through the 
streets in procession carrying a banner 
which said: ‘“‘Women have rites and 
we have rose in our might. The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world!” 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Elizabeth Porter Gould, a_ leader 
among ¢clubwomen, lecturer anl author, 
died in this city after a year’s ill- 
ness. She was the eldest daughter of 
the late John A. and Elizabeth Chever 
Gould, and prominent in all works for 
the improvement of mankind. She 
was the early inspirer of clubs in Chel- 
where she resided for many years, 
was the pioneer of the “Current 
“Topic” classes in Boston 
She had been an of- 
ficer in several educational societies 
of Boston during her residence of 12 
years in that city. She was an honor- 
ary member of the Castilian and 
Wednesday Morning Clubs, having 
read before them many valuable pa- 
pers and given many practical sugges- 
tions. Also an honorary member of 
the Chelsea Woman's Club, and.a fa- 
vorite lecturer before many patriotic 
sovieties. She has published several 
during the last few years, 
among them “Ezekiel Cheever, School- 
master,” “John Adams and = Daniel 
Webster as Schoolmasters,” “A Tio- 
neer Doctor,” “One’s Self I Sing,” and 
“The Brown'’ngs and America.” 

She was among the first to recog- 
nize the great original power of Walt 
Whitman, and made a collection of his 


sea, 
and 
Events” or 
and its vicinity. 


hooks, 


deepest and most beautiful thouzhts 
under the title of “Gems from Walt 
Whitman”: also a sympathetic study 


of his friendship with Anne Gilchrist 
in a book entitled “Anne Gilchrist and 
Walt Whitman.” She had great en- 
ergy and force of character, and a 
capacity for friendship which was a 
source of happiness and occasionally 
of great sorrow, since she trusted 
everyone, suspecting no evil. 

She bore her last illness without 
complaining, willing to lay down the 
life that was so full to her, as well as 
the treasures she had gained about 
her, which were a source of endless de- 
light to her and to those so fortunate 
as to view them under her inspiring 
comments. 

Miss Gould was a sincere and active 
friend and advocate of equal suffrage 
for women. For many years she has 
been a valued occasional contributor 
to the columns of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal. Our readers are indebted to her 
for many articles of rare interest and 
value, all given freely without money 
compensation. 

Only last week we printed an origin- 
al article, entitled “Auld Lang Synes,” 
which is probably the latest product 
of her pen. She will long be missed 
in the intellectual social circles of 
Boston and its vicinity as an inspiring 


companion and true friend, a kind- 
hearted, unselfish, public-spirited wo- 
man. H. B. B. 





FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 





The women’s civic committee of the 


‘Minneapolis Improvement League re- 


cently organized a_ children’s city 
cleaning contest, at which prizes were 
given. The result was the collection 
by the children of about 30,006 bushels 
of rubbish from the back yards, alleys 
and other unsightly places of Minne- 
apolis. 

If Minneapolis women had the mu- 


nicipal ballot, the city street cleaning 
department might be requireT to do 
more thorough work. It is better to 
have the rubbish cleared out than to 
leave it to ferment and create a 
nuisance during the summer, but the 


handling of it is an unwholesome job 


for children to perform. 

That a village improvement associa- 
tion in a small community may exer- 
cise a strong influence for good was 
well illustrated last week in West 
Stockbridge, says the Springfield 
The bill posters’ 


(Mass.) Republican. 





crew of a wild west show invaded the 
town with the intention of adding 
touches of color to the landscape in 
the shape of flaming bills depicting 
western scenery, with the cowboys, 
wild bronchos and all. These men, 
who are accustomed to cover the 
broadsides of barns through the coun- 
try with their bills, met with a real 
surprise when, to their disgust, they 
were unable to find even one place in 
the village where the owners of prop- 
erty would allow the disfiguring paper 
posted. The credit for this stand in 
the interest of a good-looking village 
is wholly due to the teachings of the 
improvement association, and this may 
Serve as an excellent example to other 
communities in this section. 

This indicates progress. Probably 
in the village of West Stockbridge the 
selectmen do their duty and the wo- 
men do not need to set the children 
to cleaning up the rubbish. 

F, 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


M. A. 





Mrs. Nellie B. Eyster of San Fran- 
cisco, author of “A Chinese Quaker,’ 
and other stories, lecturer and educa- 
tional vorker, is spending the sum- 
mer in i"rederick, Md.. her birthplace 
and girlhood home. All her personal 
belongings, souvenirs of travel, manu- 
scripts ready for the press and other 
possessions impossible to replace were 
lost in the disaster that overwhelmed 
her city. Mrs. Eyster is an active 
member of the California Women’s 
Press Association and was _ its first 
president. 

Mis. E. P. Skaggs is editor, publish- 
er and proprietor of the Flora Jour- 
nal, the local weekly of Flora, Ore. 

F. M. A. 





MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY. 


August 21st, 
man Suffrage Day 


Tuesday, will be Wo- 


at Chautauqua-by- 


the-Sea, Ocean Park, Old Orchard, 
Maine. The following programme is 
announced: 

Mrs, Fannie J. Fernald presiding 

S:30 a. m.—Devotional. Mrs. Anna 
Onstott, Old Orchard. 

10 a. m.—Prayer. Rey. R. E. Gilkey, 


Auburn, Me. Ey 
convention in 
the direction 
Memorial 
Anthony 
ducted) by 
Ocean Park. 

30 p. m.—Song service in the grove. 
30 pp. .—Musie, “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


Baltimore, 
of the state president 
service for Miss Susan B 
Class in citizenship, con- 
Miss Laura <A. Demerit, 


Md... 


2:30 p. m.—Lecture. Miss Mary N. 
Chase, president New Hampshire FB. 
S. A. (Miss Chase spent the winter in 


Oregon, in the campaign for equal 
political rights for women. Traveling 
‘lone, making her own itinerary, amid 


the toil and hardships of life among 
the mountains in winter. Miss Chase 
was always cheerful and hopeful, and 
her letters abounded in courage and 
faith.) 

TH p. m.—Lecture. 
dria A. Haynes, “To and Fro in Baby- 
lon.” (Mrs. Haynes accompanied her 
husband, field director of the Babylon- 
ian expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is well qualified to 
speak on the subject.) 


Mrs. Cassan- 





HUMOROUS. 


Little James had told a visitor that 
his father had a new set of false teeth. 

“Indeed, and what will they do with 
the old set?” 

“Oh, I s’pose,” replied little James, 
“they'll cut ’em down and make me 
wear em.” 





Sunday School Teacher — Some 
naughty boys cut off a cat’s tail. Can 
any of you tell me why it is wrong to 
do such a thing? 

Willie—’Cause the Bible says, “What 
xod hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.’—Brooklyn Life. 





} 


‘hoes from the national 
under | 
| 


| quarters, 





The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise 
for Women 


By JANE ADDAMS 


An eight-page pamphlet, 10 cents a dozen 
or 35 cents per hundred, post-paid. Orde: 
from the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 6 Marlboro street, 
Boston, or from the National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., but not from 
the Woman's Journal Office. 


POLITICAL 
EQUALITY 
LEAFLETS 


Edited by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Send 10 cents to National Woman Suf- 
frage Headquarters, Warren, O., for a 
sample set of the Political Equality Leaf- 
lets. The set includes: Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage 1 and 2 (a list of the good laws 
passed in the four equal suffrage States 
since the women became voters); Roose- 
velt for Equal Rights; Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker on Equal Suffrage; Judge Lindsey 
on Suffrage; Mrs. Livermore on Suffrage; 
Equal Suffrage in Australia, by Lady Hol- 
der; The Biblé for Woman Suffrage, by 
Bishop J. W. Bashford; Ruling at Second- 
Hand, by Col. T. W. Higginson; Woman 
Suffrage and Prosperity, by Gail Laughlin 
(statistics as to growth of population and 
commercial prosperity in the suffrage 
States); Dr. M. Carey Thomas on Woman's 
Ballot; President Mary E. Woolley on Wo- 
man’s Ballot; More Testimony from Colo- 
rado, by Prof. Harry E. Kelly; Where Wo- 
men Vote, by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; 
Why Women Should Vote, The Division of 
Labor, The Progress of Equal Suffrage, and 
The Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women, all 
by Alice Stone Blackwell; When Gamblers 
“Pray’’ and Mothers Can “Demand” (an 
Idaho incident), by Kate E. N. Feltham. 


These little leaflets are sold for 10 cents 
a set or 15 cents a hundred, post-paid. Do 
not make the mistake of ordering them 
from the Woman's Journal Office or from 
6 Marlboro street, Boston. They are to 
be had only from National Suffrage Head- 
Warren, O. 


Equal Suffrage Tracts 


The following tracts may be ordered from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, 6 Marlboro street, Boston. Do not 
make the mistake of ordering them from 
the Woman's Journal Office, or from the 
National Headquarters at Warren. 


The City for the People, by Hon. Fred- 
eric C. Howe. 

Protect the Children, by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley. 


Mrs. Howe on Equal Rights. 

(These are the addresses given at the 
National Suffrage Convention in Baltimore 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kelley and 


Hon. Frederic C. Howe.) 

Judge Lindsey’s Testimony, by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile 
Court. 


Prof. Kelly on Colorado, by Prof. Harry 
E. Kelly, formerly of the Iowa State Unt- 
versity, now of Denver. 

These five leaflets are for sale at 10 cents 
a dozen or 25 cents a hundred, post-paid. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Experienced teacher, college graduate, desires position 
for the summer as tutor in Latin, German, Algebra, or 
History. 

Address O. A. K., 4253 Meridian Street, East Boston, 

ass. 


Objections Answered 


BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 





A small pamphlet, answering the com- 


mon objections to equal suffrage. Five 
cents per copy, $2.00 per 100. 
Order from National Suffrage Head- 


quarters, Warren, O., not from Woman’s 
Journal Office nor from 6 Marlboro St. 





Life and Work ot 
Susan B. Anthony 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 





Two a beet ow Bound in 


Cloth.. 


oe eee eee eee 


EXPRESS PREPAID 





..-$5.00 


ORDER OF 


NATIORAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, Warren, Ohio 


Mention Tae Woman's JOURNAL. 

















Miss M. F. Fisk 
144 TREMONT S8T. 


Is showing a splendid assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Suede Lisle 
Gloves at 75¢ per pair. 


These gloves fit perfectly and are delightfully 
cool and dressy in appearance 
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HARMONY. 





By Ellice Hopkins. 





A little dust the summer breeze 

Had sifted up within a cleft, 

A slanted raindrop from the trees, 

A tiny seed by chance airs left— 
It was enough; the seedling grew, 
And from the barren rock-heart drew 

Her dimpled leaf and tender bud, 

And dews that did the bare rock 

stud, 
And crowned at 
head 

With utter sweetness, breathed afar, 

And burning like a dusky star— 
Sweetness upon so little fed, 

Ah me! Ah me! 
And yet hearts go uncomforted. 


length her simple 


For hearts, dear love, such seedlings 
are, 
That need so little, ah, so less 
Than little on this earth, to bear 
The sun-sweet blossom, happiness, 
And sing,—these dying hearts that 
come 
To go,—their swan song, flying home. 
A touch, a tender tone, no more, 
A face that lingers by the door 
To turn and smile, a fond word said, 
A kiss.—these things make heaven; 
and yet 
We do neglect, refuse, forget 
To give that little ere ‘tis fled, 
Ah me! Ah me! 
And sad hearts go uncomforted! 


I asked of thee but little, nay, 
Not for the golden fruit thy boush 
Ripens for thee and thine, who day 
By day beneath its shadow grow: 
Only for what, from thy full store, 
Had made me rich, nor left thee poor; 
A drift of blossom, needed not 
For fruit, yet blessing some dim spot. 
A touch, a tender word soon said, 
Fond tones that seem our dead again 
Come back after long years of pain,— 
Lonely, for these my sick heart 
bled,— 
Ah me! Ah me! 
Sad hearts that go uncomforted! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nebraska, 
The Nebraska W. S. <A. will hold 
daily platform meetings at the Ne- 


braska Epworth Assembly, in the new 
Epworth Hall. Good speakers will be 
heard, and excellent music will be fur- 


nished daily by the Hagenow trio. 
Mrs. Amanda J. Marble, State presi- 


dent, will preside and other State offi- 
cers will attend. The following is the 
program: 

Aug. 2—Assembly of the Nebraska 
W.S. A. Addresses, Echoes from na- 
tional convention, delegates. 

Aug. 5—Address, “Will the Influence 
of the Church Be Promoted by the 
Enfranchisement of Women?’ Rey. J. 
T. Roberts. 

Aug. 4—"Pioneer Day.’ Subject, 
Mary A. Livermore. Address by Rey. 
J. Lewis Marsh. 

Aug. 6—Memorial 
of Susan B. Anthony. 
Col. A. L. Bixby. 
Cc. Philbrick. 

Aug. 7—Address by Mrs. Lydia K. 
Andrews. “Will Woman Suffrage Be 
of Benefit to the Missionary Cause?” 

Aug. S—Address by Miss Margaret 
J. Carns, “Exalted Womanhood and 
the Ballot.” 

Aug. 9.—Domestic 
plied science. 
J. Brayton. 


service in honor 
Orizinal poem, 
Address, Dr. Inez 


science and ap- 
Address by Mrs. Alice 


Michigan. 

After two years of hard work the 
club women of Detroit are rejoicing 
over an appropriation by the city coun- 
cils of $20,000 to establish free public 
baths. For two years, through the 
united efforts of the women’s clubs, 
led by Mrs. James Arthur, president 
of the Detroit Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, the support of the clergy, the 
Board of Health, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the mayor, aldermen, and other 
public-spirited citizens was enlisted in 
behalf of this enterprise. 





Oregon. 

The president of the Oregon E. 8. A., 
Mrs. H. W. Coe, has got home from 
her Eastern trip. 

The Chautauqua management gave 
the Association an hour on its pro- 
gram on July 13. 

More than 1000 signatures have al- 
ready been secured on the new initia- 
tive petition. The following circular 
letter has been sent out to the chair- 
men of the local campaign committees: 

“Dear Chairman of Campaign Com- 
mittee: There has been an almost 
unanimous request that the campaign 
for equal rights in Oregon be actively 
continued. 

“With the knowledge gained in the 
campaign we feel absolutely sure of 
victory two years hence. Fortunately, 
the Initiative Referendum law permits 
us to immediately bring our question 
before the people and build upon the 
sentiment roused in the last campaign. 
Therefore your next work will consist 
in securing signatures to petitions 
mailed to you. These signatures must 
be secured from among the registered 
voters at the last election in your 
county. Ask the members of your com- 
mittee to at once proceed to secure 
these signatures. Return petitions with 
signatures on or before the 20th of 
July, 1906, to M. E. Pease, 106 Central 
avenue, Mt. Tabor Station, Portiand, 
Oregon.” 

Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Cooper have 


been appointed to verify the signatures 
to the initiative petition in Multnomah 
County. The Committee on Legisla- 
tion is Miss Helen F. Spaulding, 
chairman; Mrs. W. P. Olds and Mrs. 
F. Eggert. 

Mrs. Cotby represented the Associa- 
tion at the banquet given by the vari- 
ous reform organizations of Portland 
in honor of Hon. Homer L. Castle, re- 
form candidate for Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, by request of the 
committee in charge. Her response to 
the toast to the E. S. A. was cordially 
received. 

The secretary of the Oregon E. 8. A., 
Dr. Luema Johnson, has resigned, be- 
cause she is about to remove to Evan- 


ston, Ill, to be with her daughter. 
Mrs. Points has been chosen to fil! her 
place. 


The Association has adjourned till 
the second Saturday in September. 
Meantime Miss Pease will continue the 
petition work, and hopes to have the 
required number of names secured and 
verified before that time. Executive 
committee meetings will be held when 
necessary. 





Washington. 

The Washington FE. S. A. lately 
adopted the following resolutions: 

That in the death of our beloved 
vice-president, Mrs. Susan Currier 
Ornes, all womanhood has lost a lov- 
ing, true and earnest friend, the Wash- 
ington E. S. A., its most efficient work- 
er, and one whose power for gol in 
this State it will be imposstb’e to re- 
place. As equality for woman was the 
one cause near her heart in which she 
labored so faithfully, and because of 
the loss of this noble woman, we must 
redouble our efforts to achieve this end 

That to have been publicly associa- 
ted with a woman of such high ideals 
and indefatigable energy is an honor 
any person should be proud to have 
enjoyed, and her example should stimu- 
late all young women to emulate her 
high standard of excellence. 

That we sympathize most deeply 
with the hereaved husband and mother 
of Mrs. Ornes, and tender them our 
kindest words of condolence for their 
great loss. 

That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the records of the E. S. A. 
and copies sent to Mr. Frederick Ornes, 
Mrs. Augusta M. Currier, the Woman’s 
Journal, and the Woman's Tribune. 

Committee. 
Fannie Leake Cummings, 
Ellen S Leckenby, 
Margaret Bayne. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





A series of interesting Reminiscences 
of Mother Bickerdyke is appearing in 
the Chicago Unity. 

It is carefully estimated that the 
Juvenile Court of Denver has saved 
the State, county, and city $300,000 in 
six years. 

Cleveland, O., is making an effort to 
suppress barmaids. The chief of police 
has given orders to arrest every saloon 
keeper who employs a woman to sell 
drinks over the counter. 

The first women admitted to the Bar 
in New England, was admitted, in 
1872, to the Bar of the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Maine. She was followed 
in the profession by Miss L. J. Robin- 
son (Mrs Sawtelle) in Boston, one of 
the founders of the Portia Club in that 
city. 

Thousands of the most beautiful 
Korean girls of the upper classes have 
heen forbidden to marry until the 
crown prince. whose wife died about 
a year ago, shall have selected another 
wife. Three governors who have dis- 
obeyed the edict and permitted their 
daughters to marry, are to be severely 
punished. 

Miss Cecilia Milow, who came to 
this country from Sweden three years 
ago to gather information about work 
with street boys, has been so success- 
ful in organizing such clubs in Stock- 
holm that a philanthropist has guar- 
anteed her a life income so that she 
may continue this work throughout 
the kingdom. 

The Colorado Prohibition Conven- 
tion nominated two women on its 
state ticket—Mrs. E. C. Burke for Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Dr. Maud Sanders for regent of 
Denver University. The platform 
adopted “demands the rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to the so- 
cial evil, with its unspeakable traffic 
in girls.” 

The “St. Petersburg Medical Insti- 
tute for Women” has petitioned the 
Ministry of Public Education for per- 
mission to give diplomas in pharmacy 
and dentistry, which permission has 
been willingly accorded. both by the 
Ministry of Public Education and 
also bv the Imperial Couneil. 

The White Ribbon Outlook, the offi- 
cial organ of the Australasian Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, 
has been started at Brisbane, Queens- 
land. it is edited by Mrs. Sara S. No- 
lan and Mrs. Annie Carvosso, presi- 
dent and corresponding secretary of 
the Australasian Union. The reports 
published in the first number show the 
intent of women in all the Australian 
States to use the ballot in behalf of 
reform measures. 

The Rhode Island factory inspector 
reports an inerease of 1022 children 
employed in the mills of the state, and 
this in the face of recent legislation 
of a more restrictive character. The 
prohibitive age limit has lately been 
raised to 13 years and will become 14 
years next January. which is the pres- 
ent Massachusetts limit. But the law 





evidently finds better enforcement in 
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Our August price 
reduction sale is 


@) 


now going on in Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing and Fur- 
nishing Departments. 


Low prices on Men’s and 
Youths’ Outing Suits, Boys’ 
Wash Suits and Men’s and 
Boys’ Shirts, Neckwear, etc. 





400 WASHINGTON ST. 

















Massachusetts than in Rhode Island, 
for here, on the face of the last cen- 
sus teturns practically no children 
within the age limitation are employed 
in factories where the Rhode Island 
inspector finds the increase in child 
work. 





THE STAR JEWELS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
With pictures by Ethel B. Browu. Bos- 
ton and New York. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1906. Price, $1.00. 

This is a beautiful book containing 
five charming fairy stories, with five 
descriptive rhymes and five illustrative 
pictures. As we read the stories aloud 
we can see the shining eyes and eager 
faces of the children as they listen. 
They climb with Wavilocks on the 
back of the wicked crab to the starry 
skies and flee back with her into the 
depths of the ocean; they follow Carlo 
and his many-colored balloons to the 
arbor, where the Little Man supplies 
him with green clusters for the pink 
baby-customers who surround him; 
they watch the poor old woman who 
shares with the famished monkey her 
rice and water and tea, ever replaced 
by her grateful guest; they follow 
Karlo as he plonts his acorns, and see 
him ‘isappear with the Dryad into the 
huge old oak tree; they go with Rob 
into the cellar to the hidden spring, 
Princess of Shawmut. To the imagina- 
tive children these wonders are real 
and fascinating. They will often recall 
these as they grow older, and will 
and rejoice in the release of the Indian 
hand them down to their children. 

H. B. B. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 








548 Tremont Building, 


HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, lately 
arrived in this country, would like to do 
housework in a family, in order to improve 
his English. Address Nazareth Galeserian, 
355 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 

FARM OR HOUSEWORK.—Armenian, 
who can speak English, would like to work 
either in a house or on a farm. Address 
Philip Sarkinsian, 10 Andrew street, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Boston, Mass, 











EAR LADIES; Our master is stil] sendin 
us on those beautiful Art Blotters designe 
on purpose for you (with no advertising, but a 


verse of love and cheer). We make thousands 
of homes happy every year. There are five styles 
now—one with us on, one with doggies, one with 
piggies, one with chickies, one with little girle— 
vied as desired, by mail, postpaid, 5 blotters 
for 19c, or 12 for 20c. We are also made up 
in attractive forms for children. Will tell you 
when we come. Address our master, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
152 F Parchase St., Boston, Mass. 


PIONEER WORK 





In Opening the Medical Profession 
to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 





Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first 
woman to take a medical degree, in 
this delightful autobiography gives a 
most interesting account of the diffi- 
culties and obstacles through which 
she had to pass in order to gain her 
medical education. These things are 
almost incredible to the young women 
of today, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SUNAPEE LAKE 


New Hampshire 


TO LET—At Sunapee Lake, New 
Hampshire, first-class houses, fur- 
nished, modern conveniences, seven 
bed-rooms, open fireplaces. Beautiful 
situation in pine woods, on shore of 
lake. Wide sandy beach, fine view. 
Boating, bathing, fishing. Boathouse, 
barn. Reduced rent. Apply 120 Eliot 
Avenue, West Newton, Mass. Tele 
phone 416-4, Newton West. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taylor Upton and Elizabeth J. Hauser. 








Thirty-ninth annual Convention N. A. W. S. A. Music Hall, Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, [1l., Feb. 14 to 19, 1907. 





Summer is a good time to distribute literature, and a good time for rural 
clubs to increase their membership. 





Remember that direct membership in the National Association means the 
payment of but one dollar per year as dues. Friends who are not affiliated 
with us otherwise are cordially invited to make themselves direct National 
members. 





An active campaign for the Initiative and Referendum is being made in 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The suffragists are interested in direct 
legislation, and at a recent meeting the Oklahoma Club discussed the Initia- 
tive and Referendum. 





Mrs. Sarah J. McCarron, of Maquoketa, Iowa, has recently been added to 
our list of life members. We are very glad to be able to send Mrs. McCarron 
one of the life membership certificates bearing Miss Anthony’s signature. 
There are a very few of these certificates left. Life membership fee in the 
Nationa! Association is $50. 





The Colorado E. S. A. has issued its programme for the year; subjects will 
be as follows: 

October—‘‘Arbitration of International Disputes.” 

November—‘Prominent Women in Suffrage Work.” 

January—‘*Why Colorado Should Keep Up the Suffrage Association.” 

February—“Necessary Training of Young in Political History.” 

March—"Necessity of Parliamentary Training.” 

April—"Some Ethical Gains in Legislation.” 

Many of our prominent workers appear as leaders’ in 
among them being Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford. Prof. 
Grenfell, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, Mrs. Helen Belford. 


discussions, 
Ammons 


these 
Theodosia 





The Pennsylvania W. S. A. will hold its Convention a little later than 
previously announced. It will be held sometime within the week beginning 
Nov. 4th, the days not having been definitely decided upon. 





The Governor of Oregon has appointed Jefferson Myers Commissioner from 
Oregon to the Jamestown Centennial. Mr. Myers will come east in September 
to select the site for the Oregon exhibit. He will be accompanied by his 
wife, Dr. Annice F. Jeffreys, and we hope they will pay Headquarters 
a Visit. 





The Illinois Convention is to be held at Elgin, Oct. 3rd and 4th. This meet- 
ing will be one of the most important, probably, in the history of this Asso- 
ciation. With the Municipal Suffrage campaign in Chicago on hand and plans 
for the entertainment of the next National Convention, Illinois suffragists 
have much to do. 





A recent letter from Mrs. Elmy, of England, has the following interesting 
item concerning Miss Christobel Pankhurst: 

“She has recently taken the L.L. B. degree in England, has been a law 
student of the Victoria University for the last three years and for two years 
past has been living two distinct lives of activity. She has been one of the 
strongest and most ardent workers in the ranks of the woman suffragists in 
England who are known as Insurgents. Last year she addressed over 100 
meetings on woman suffrage, including Trades Councils and large meetings 
of those interested, out doors. She carried a woman suffrage resolution with 
her and worked very hard for the cause. At the same time she was doing 
her work at the University and she not only stood first in the final examina- 
tion, but took honors. Her sister has just been released from prison.” 





A friend of the Association has autographs of Lincoln and Grant which 
she is willling to sell for the benefit of the National Treasury. If you are 
interested, write to Heaquarters. 





A letter just received from Dr. Abbbie French, Treasurer of the Oregon 
E. S. A., contains the news that the petition werk is progressing very sat- 
isfactorily. She says the names will be secured in a comparatively short 
time because so many more women are interested and working now than 
before the last petition was secured. 





The Independent Voters of Toledo held a big meeting at Wallbridge Park 
on a recent Saturday afternoon. Rev. Elizabeth Schauss who happened to be 
present was called upon for an address. The Toledo Times-Bee says she 
“delivered a stirring plea for woman suffrage and was applauded to the 
echo.” The most prominent men present endorsed Mrs. Schauss’s sentiments. 





We quote the following interesting items from a recent letter from Mrs. 
Edith Payne Parsons, corresponding secretary of the Iowa E. §. A.: 

“Our 35th annual Convention will be held at Ida Grove Sept. 25-27. 
Anna H. Shaw gives an address the evening of the 27th.” 

“Rev. R. W. Lilley, of Corydon, is to give a suffrage address at the Aller- 
ton Chautauqua, August 17th. This place on the programme was secured 
by the Corydon Club, Mrs. Hannah LeCompte, president. Dr. Hinkle, one of 
our life members, is a director of this Chautauqua.” 

“The Des Moines Club has purchased fans bearing suffrage mottoes to be 
distributed during the Republican State Convention. We hope every dele- 
gate wil] receive a fan and have time to read our message.” 


Rev. 





Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradtord, in a letter to Headquarters, says, “I feel that 
victory in Oregon is only deferred for two years, and confidently believe that 
in June, 1908, we shall see the star of that State on our flag.” 





Miss Mary H. Williams says of the newly established Chautauqua at Has- 
tings, Nebraska, “‘The Kenesaw Club furnished headquarters for the State 
Association with Mrs. Marble in charge. The Chautauqua is a big success 
and will be permanently established. We had Rev. Wimetta Marks for our 
speaker and were fortunate in being given the auditorium platform at a good 
hour for her address. She made a very favorable impression and there are 
very good prospects of the organization of a club at Hastings as a result of 
what she said. She is young and attractive, has a good voice and is much 
in earnest.” Nebraska does some of its best work in the summer season. 





The National Finnish Temperance Society, said to number 30,000 members, 
met in annual Convention at Conneaut, Ohio, within the past week. Mrs. 
Lina B. Goddard, of Conneaut, represented the N. A. W. S. A. as fraternal 
delegate. She was accorded the closest attention and heartily applauded. 
The response to her address was made by the Secretary. He made a fine 
address in excellent English, and closed by saying that the greatest reproach 
to the United States, the greatest disgrace to the American flag, is the fact 
that the intelligent women are deprived of the privileges accorded their own 
sisters of the far north. 





XUM 








